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NOTES ON THE "POEMA DEL CID" 

IN FURTHER PROOF OF ITS SPANISH NATIONALITY. 

The conclusions of Mila y Fontanals in his De la poesia 
heroico-popular castellana, somewhat hesitating though they be, 
are undoubtedly correct, so far as our present knowledge permits 
us to judge of the influence of the French epic upon heroic- 
popular poetry in Spain. That some such influence existed there 
can be no doubt. It is all a question of degree. Mila was 
rightly concerned to indicate the fallacy of the wholesale conclu- 
sions drawn by Damas-Hinard, who edited the Poema del Cid 
with a French translation in 1858. It is the delight of this 
French editor to point out in his copious notes the resemblance, 
or at times the absolute identity, which exists between certain 
passages of the Spanish poem and the Chanson de Roland. The 
day of international jealousies in literary disputes had not yet 
passed. Indeed, it is not difficult for one more versed than 
Damas-Hinard in the abundant epic texts which have been pub- 
lished in France since the latter's day, to approach the Poema del 
Cid with a marked prejudice in favor of French influence upon 
the Spanish poem. The fact that the literary intercourse between 
southern France and Castille via Catalonia was close makes it 
easy for one to go too far in crediting the Spanish joglars with 
no epic originality. Mila did not refuse, nor should we refuse, 
to admit that the currency of French epic poems dealing with 
Charlemagne should have inspired a similar composition in Cas- 
tilian upon a Spanish heroic-popular subject. We can see no 
reason for holding that epic poetry as a genre developed in Spain 
independent of all French influence. The very scarceness of any 
epic poems preserved in Spanish from a period when a similarly 
constituted feudal society in France was celebrating its local 
heroes in heroic epic songs, seems to betray the absence of the 
epic tendency in Spain. But even this admission made, we are 
very far from holding that the Poema del Cid is a base imitation 
of a French chanson de geste. The Poema del Cid in spirit is as 
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national a poem as one could wish. The form and some of the 
conventional features of the French songs have, insensibly per- 
haps, been utilized by the composer of the Poema del Cid. But 
beneath throbs the pulse of the Spaniard — his ideals, his senti- 
ments, his practices, both private and public. Dozy 1 has pointed 
out that the Spanish poem, unlike the Chanson de Roland, is 
inspired by no great ideal, either religious or patriotic. What 
Damas-Hinard does not seem to have realized is that, in its 
material spirit of self-aggrandizement, the Poema is rather to be 
compared with certain poems of the French feudal cycle, wherein 
the reality of the strenuous warrior's life is narrated without the 
inspiring presence of a great ideal. Let us see now where this 
comparison holds and where it breaks down. 

Having admitted, then, the existence of points of resemblance 
which show the Poema del Cid to be related to the French 
epic, we may note the features in the former which support the 
parallel. It will be seen that they are of paltry weight compared 
with the points of divergence to be noted later. 2 

1. The enemies of the Christians are the Moors, who, though 
superior in numbers, are always defeated. 

2. The Cid and his men are especially protected by God (1094), 
the angel Gabriel once appearing to the Cid in a dream (406). 

3. The hero's plans are blocked by "traitors," over whom, 
however, the hero finally triumphs. 

4. The Cid's horse, Bavieca, and his two swords, Colada and 
Tizon, are frequently mentioned by name. 

5. The true warrior's virtues are bravery, faith in God, gener- 
osity, and loyalty to the king. 

6. The king, Alfonso, occupies a comparatively inconspicuous 
position, like that of Charlemagne in the French poems. 

7. Jher6nimo, the fighting bishop, is almost the exact proto- 
type of Turpin in the Poland. 

8. The religious and feudal practices of the warriors are 
described in detail. 

9. The long prayer of the Cid's wife (330-65) . 

iRecherches sur Vhistoire et la litUrature de VEspagne av. moyen age, 2d ed., 2 vols., 
Leyde, 1860. 

2 The references are to the edition of the Poema del Cid by Menendez Pidal. 
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10. The "gabs" of the Cid and the Moorish king, Bucar, 
before their battle (2409-17). 

11. Occasional verses of description of combats (765-67, 
2421-24). 

Some of these points of resemblance have been drawn out by 
Damas-Hinard as proof of his theory. But if we examine them, 
we notice, as Mila has pointed out, that there is hardly one which 
cannot be explained without impairing the essential originality of 
the Poema. The religious beliefs, the feudal practices, the hos- 
tility of the Moors (at least in tradition) were common to western 
Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. From a social 
milieu which was so similar as that then existing in France and 
in Spain there was bound to come a popular poetry which should 
bear many of the same traits. Yet Spain was far from being 
France, and out Spanish cantar de gesta is very far from being a 
made-over French chanson de geste. Here we have noted some 
of the more essential differences which lie hid in the very marrow 
of the Poema. 

1. The war against the Moors is no longer one dictated by lofty 
and disinterested religious motives, but avowedly by the love of 
plunder. It is not a question of how many infidels were con- 
verted, but of how much booty was taken (473 f., 548, 617, 688, 
794 f., 1016, 1149, 1233 f ., 1733 f., 1772 f ., 2493 f.). 

2. The distribution of this booty, of which one-fifth is reserved 
for the Cid himself (in accordance with the Siete Partidas, as 
Damas-Hinard points out), is an important consideration (510 f., 
804 f., 1216 f., 1780 f., 2489). 

3. Substantial gifts are made to the king (815-18, 1270-74, 
1813, 1814, 2144-46). 

4. The battle scenes are not developed, but are dismissed with 
a few words, indicating plainly a lack of interest in such details 
(765-67, 2421-25). In only one passage (3623-92), describing 
the terrible judicial combat at the end of the poem between six 
champions, are there the familiar details of head-breaking upon 
which the French jongleur so tenderly lingered. 

5. A material, bourgeois spirit is evidenced in the episodes with 
the Jewish money-lenders (106-200, 1431-38), in the aspirations 
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of the Cid for worldly favor which run all through the poem, 
and in his relations with the women of his family. As Dozy 
calls him, the Cid is an excellent pere de famille, but hardly 
anything more heroic. There is no romance, but a natural family 
relation existing between the Cid and the women of his family, 
who, as Damas-Hinard remarks, are not yet entirely emancipated 
by chivalry (264 f., 368-75, 1594-1609, 1641, 1655, 1757-70, 
2003-8, 2592-2608, 2889-95). 

6. The occasional intimacy which must have existed between 
Moors and Christians at a time when Spain was divided between 
them is shown by the friendship of the Cid, who was a good deal 
of a freebooter after all, with the Moorish chief Avengaluon 
(1464, 2636, 2658, 2881). 

7. The detailed geographical information is peculiar to the 
Spanish poem. As is the case with the wanderings of Don 
Quixote, so with those of the Cid every action is accompanied by 
accurate topographical details. 

8. The saints invoked are for the most part Spanish saints, as 
will be shown later. 

9. The ceremony of the betrothal in the presence of the king 
by the interchange of swords between the Cid and the two 
Infantes (2093), the lavish festivities of the wedding, which 
lasted a fortnight (2251), the summoning of all his vassals by 
Alfonso that they should assemble in "cortes" at Toledo to judge 
the suit of the Cid against the Infantes de Carri6n (2961-84) — 
all these episodes bear the unmistakable stamp of nationality and 
of historic reality. 

10. The importance of water to troops in a thirsty land is 
evidenced more than once (526, 555, 661, 667). Such a diffi- 
culty could hardly have been appreciated in France. 

The points just enumerated include the essential lines of 
divergence followed by the Poema del Cid, viewed as an expres- 
sion of Spanish nationality. Anyone familiar with the tone and 
execution of the French chansons de geste can follow out the 
study for himself. It has seemed worth while, however, to glance 
at the language of the poem for further proof of what already 
seems a certain fact. If the Spanish composer of the Poema del 
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Cid had consciously copied anywhere, he would have borrowed 
rhyme-tags, conventional epic epithets, chevilles, set phrases 
which required but a turn of the hand to be set down in Spanish. 
It will be noticed, however, how rarely we have any Old French 
equivalent for the epithets or the turns of phrase which occur 
most frequently in the Poema del Cid. The great majority of 
the latter bear the seal of nationality. I believe the figures given 
below are correct, so far as several careful readings of the text 
can make them. Where the word or phrase in question has been 
met but rarely the verses are noted. 

In a poem of 3,735 verses we have the following epithets 
applied to the hero: Cid, 77 times; myo Cid, 334; Campeador, 
155; Cid Campeador, 26; el que en buen ora nasco, 65; el que 
en buen ora cinxo espada, 13; el de Bibar, 19. Reference is 
made to the barba, usually of the Cid, 23 times, which proves that 
the beard in Spain was held in higher honor by the native warrior 
than was even the barbe fleurie of Charlemagne by his people. 

The terms applied to God and the saints are very varied and 
show a considerable divergence from the French terminology. 
Of course, the following occur most often in invocations: 

Dios, 91 times; sefior Dios, 1 (2524); el sefior que es en cielo, 1 
(1094); padre santo, 2 (1047, 2274); padre spirital, 5 (300, 372, 1102, 
1633, 1651); sefior padre, 1 (8); sefior spirital, 1 (343); el (padre) que 
esta en alto, 5 (8, 330, 792, 2342, 2456); Criador, 75; el sefior del mundo, 
4 (2477, 2493, 2684, 2830); Christus, 5 (1933, 2074, 2477, 2830, 3727); 
Jhesu Christo, 1 (1624); Padre Criador, 1 (2626); Bey del cielo, 1 (3714); 
Santa Maria (madre), 8; san Pedro, 1 (363); santi Yague, 3 (731, 1138, 
1690); sant Esidro, 5 (1342, 1867, 3028, 3140, 3509); todos los santos, 6. 

There are three expressions of time which are full of color: 

1. Los gallos cantan, referring to the hours just before daybreak, 6 
times (169, 209, 235, 316, 324, 1701). 

2. El dia es passado y entrada es la noche, or its complement, 
Passada es la noche, venida es la mafiana, occurs in various forms 
8 times. 

3. De dia y de noche (in various forms), 15 times. 

Add to these the following: 

1. Una grand ora pensso y comidio, or, Una grand ora callo y 
comidio, applied to the deliberation before action of the king or Cid, 4 
times (1889, 1932, 2828, 2953). 
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2. Pienssan de cavalgar, or, Pienssan de andar, meaning the pre- 
paration to start off on horseback, 20 times. 

3. Sueltan las riendas y pienssan de aguijar, in various forms, 
meaning " they loose the bridles and put spurs to their steeds," 3 times 
(10, 227, 391). 

The figurative language is represented by: 

1. Myo diestro braco, 3 (753, 810, 3063). 

2. Cuemo la una de la came, indicating close relationship, 2 (375, 
2642). 

3. Lengua sin manos, 1 (3328). 

4. Boca sin verdad, 1 (3362). 

5. Linpia christiandad, 1 (1116). 

6. Mar salada, 1 (1090). 

7. Blanco como el sol, 4 (2333, 3074, 3087, 3493). 

Rich with the flavor of the Spanish tongue are: 

1. Albricias, that is, "the request of a reward when presenting good 
news," 1 (14). 

2. Besar las manos, 52. 

3. Besar los pies, 4 (1844, 2028, 2935, 2937). 

4. Vivir muchos anos, 1 (1760). 

5. Vivir muchos dias, 1 (934). 

6. Moros y Christianos, 10. 

7. Oro y plata, 10. 

8. No lo precio un figo, or, un dinero malo, as applied to something 
of little worth, 4 (77, 165, 503, 1042). 

It is strange that there should be but three examples of a 
proverb or popular saying, for as such the following must be 
regarded : 

1. Qui a buen senor sirve, siempre bive en delicio; i. e.: "he who 
serves a good master always lives well" (850). 

2. Non duerme sin sospecha qui aver trae monedado; i. e.: "he who 
carries money rests uneasily" (126). 

3. Qui en un logar mora siempre, lo so puede menguar; i. e.: "his 
possessions grow less who always stays in one place" (948). 

All these indicate a distinctly material frame of mind in which 
the eye is singly fixed on the main chance. 

Under the category of chevilles we have first the following 
expressions of willingness or heartiness: 

1. de alma y de cor aeon, 9. 

2. de amor y de grado, 2 (1139, 2234). 
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3. de coragon y de alma, 1 (2395). 

4. de amor y de voluntad, 1 (1692). 

5. de voluntad y de grado, 3 (149, 1005, 1056). 

6. de cuer y de voluntad, 1 (226). 

Then follows a long list of occasional epithets, some of which 
occur many times, to which perhaps it is not necessary to refer 
by verse. That prominent character Martin Antolinez is again 
and again referred to as: Bur gales conplido, Bur gales contado, 
Burgales leal, Burgales natural, Burgales de pro. The arch- 
bishop also has significant epithets: coronado leal, coronado 
mejor, christiano del Criador, caboso coronado; while a still 
greater variety of epithets express the warlike prowess of the Cid 
and his followers: el caboso, ardida langa, barba tan complida, 
caballero de pro, caboso Campeador, Campeador contado, caba- 
llero lidiador, lidiador conplido, caballero de prestar, el mio fiel 
vassalo. The king Alfonso and the Cid are variously addressed as : 

1. Alfonsso I ^ Q | senor, 3 (2024, 2036, 2044). 

2. Myo natural senor, 1 (2031). 

3. Bey natural, 1 (2131). 

4. Senor tan ondrado, 2 (2142, 2295). 

It only remains to add that the connection between the narrator 
and his audience seems very much closer than in most of the 
French chansons. I have counted in the Poema del Cid no less 
than twenty-two direct appeals or lyric exclamations coming from 
the joglar and showing his subjective share in the story he was 
telling. 

It is believed that the internal evidence above offered from 
the poem itself may lend new support to the theory of Mila y 
Fontanals in favor of the intrinsic nationality of the Poema 
del Cid. 

William Wistar Comfoet. 

Havbrford College, 
January 1903. 
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